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A Great Avenue as an Art Gallery 

By Marrion Wilcox 




GREAT avenue as an art mu- 
seum,— that is what the finest 
street in America's chief metro- 

poHs has become. And yet how 

many are there who reaHze fully this to be 
true? In the Fifth Avenue of the New 
York of today we may find this to be so, 
especially if we proceed by way of com- 
parison, and ask: What examples have 
there been of por- 
tions of famous 
cities of antiquity 
which were art mu- 
seums in the same 
sense during their 
most brilliant age, 
or in which rare 
works of art were 
so placed as to be 
most easily acces- 
sible? It is true that 
in ancient Athens, 
where architecture 
and sculpture in 
such ample measure 
ministered to the 
art-craving of the 
people, some pre- 
cious paintings 
were secluded ; that 
the marble hall 
forming the north 
wing of the Propy- 
laea contained 
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SAINT CATHERINE. BY EL GRECO, DOMENICO THEO- 
TOCOPOLI, (c. 1548-1625) 



works of celebrated painters and was 
called the Pinacotheca, or gallery of 
pictures. But in Rome, at the time of 
Augustus (or let us rather say, about the 
time of the birth of Christ) , a wholly 
different plan was adopted. The design 
of Augustus and his successors was not to 
assemble works of art in a single great 
building, or a number of such buildings 

devoted exclusively 
to that use; rather 
it was to make 
Rome itself a true 
Pinacotheca, and to 
give the utmost 
publicity to both 
paintings and 
statutes by placing 
them where they 
would be seen of all 
men, in porticos, 
along the prome- 
nades, and wher- 
ever public meet- 
ings were custom- 
arily held. Thus 
even the Roman 
Forum was bril- 
liant with paint- 
ings, and the por- 
ticos of Philip, 
Octavia, and Pom- 
pey were literally 
covered with them. 
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BRONZE INKSTAND ATTRIBUTED TO THE CELEBRATED 
TUSCAN SCULPTOR, JACOPO SANSOVINO 

Later, when Constantine made Byzan- 
tium the imperial capital, and assembled 
there from all parts of the known world 
meritorous statues and paintings, the 
idea did not occur to him to shut all of 
them up in a single building. On the 
contrary, he made them serve for the 
decoration of various edifices and prome- 
nades of the city, which thus became, as 
Rome had been, one immense museum 
of art. 

A wholly different practice charac- 
terized the centuries which followed. 
During the Middle Ages the churches 
were the only museums of sculpture and 
painting, but toward the close of that 
period kings and nobles, as well as power- 
ful ecclesiastics formed private art collec- 
tions which eventually became nuclei of 



many of the great European art gallerie 
of the present day. It was only after th 
French Revolution that art galleries an 
museums became genuinely public ir 
stitutions, and there was a partial retur 
to the old Roman ideals of publicit} 
accessibility, and utility. Toward th 
end of the Eighteenth century Franc 
set an example to other countries, mal^ 
ing the Louvre the first truly nations 
art institution in Europe. Together wit 
the less important art galleries or ar 
museums of the French capital ani 
provinces, the Louvre became absolute! 
the nation's property, and as such ope: 
to all; and soon the observation wa 
made that not alone artists, tourists 
and cultivated persons of the leisure clas 
visited the democratized galleries, bu 
that they rapidly grew to be favorit 
places of pilgrimage for the laborin 
class; that they were becoming highe 
schools of industry, so to speak, and i 
this way rendered much practical servic 
to the State. In fact, the utilitaria 
influence of the art galleries of Pari 
was so thoroughly appreciated that man 
departmental institutions of a simila 
character were established, such as thos 
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new or renewed satisfaction that excellent 
traditions in regard to the exhibition of 
art objects of nearly every kind, and of 
paintings more particularly, are being 
upheld in Fifth Avenue and in all that 
district whose streets are as closely related 
to the Avenue as were the hundred arms 
of Briareus to his body. Masterpieces 
brought from all parts of our own country, 
and from all other countries, are to be 
seen along these promenades — ^though 
not exactly as such things were seen of 
all men along ancient Rome's prome- 
nades, for there is a Twentieth century 
and New World difference, of course; 
nevertheless this great avenue is already 
a veritable Pinacotheca. Moreover, some 
of those features of the Augustan plan 
which have been mentioned are strik- 
ingly in evidence here, for the works 
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ONE OF A SET OF SIX REMARKABLE RENAISSANCE 
.TAPESTRIES ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF DAVID 

of Dijon, Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles,- 
Toulouse, Orleans, Rouen, AH^igndn, 
Arras, and. Grenoble.- 

In other lands, observation of the 
satisfactory. French experience in con- 
nection with the democratization of art 
galleries has had four results: first, it 
popularized the theory that art galleries 
must, so far as possible, be provided 
for all the people ; second, the number 
of art galleries was greatly increased; 
third, systematic efforts were made to 
utilize such galleries for the promotion 
of artistry in every form; and fourth, 
galleries and museums of art began to 
extend their good offices far beyond 
their walls. They are at present con- 
cerned not only with the persons who 
may come to them seeking instruction 
but also with the study, registration, 
conservation of objects — ^the artistic, the 
historically valuable, and the beauti- 
ful things in their neighborhood. In 
our own country, particularly, every 
important public collection of art objects 
is now regarded as a part of the general 
educational system. 

li we keep the foregoing facts in mind, 
we shall quite certainly reaUze with 
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ALEXANDER PLACING THE BOOK OF HOMER IN THE TOMB OF DARIUS. ENGRAVED BY MARC ANTONIO 

RAIMONDI (1488-1534) 



of art, widely dis- 
tributed, reason- 
ably accessible, are 
of unquestioned 
utility as factors in 
the art education 
of the people. And 
again, quite obvi- 
ously we have here 
a Twentieth cen- 
tury American 
phase of that pro- 
cess of democrati- 
zation of art collec- 
tions which began 
toward the close of 
the Eighteenth cen- 
tury in France. 
Here, in this won- 
derful Avenue of 
America's metro- 
polis, artists, col- 
lectors, connois- 
seurs, critics, and 
many others are 
finding in the gal- 
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PORTRAIT OF OLIVER CROMWELL. AN EARLY MEZ- 
ZOTINT BY JAN VAN DE VELDE, SENIOR, LATTER HALF 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 



leries of this 
avenue, as well as 
in our musetims, 
their France and 
Italy, their Near 
East and Far East, 
their Spain and 
Great Britain, and 
so much more! Best 
of all, here and now 
they are re-discov- 
ering their own land 
and people, inter- 
preted by American 
painters and sculp- 
tors. 

In the Rome of 
the Twentieth cen- 
tury, when we look 
from the Capitoline 
Hill toward the 
southeast, over the 
Forum, and then 
westward along Via 
del Portico, or, 
choosing a point of 
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THE MUSIC PARTY. BY DIRCK HALS 
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view on Mons Palatinus, gaze north- arts — ^than of all the other features of 
ward past the remains of the Basilica of Rome as a republic or as an empire. That 



Maxentius; when 
fancy reconstructs 
the historic monu- 
ments in all that 
central region of 
ancient Roman life, 
the remote past 
seeming in thought- 
ful hours to become 
present and almost 
p alp able , the 
charming illusion is 
more largely an 
effect of Augustan 
and post-Augustan 
art periods — of 
Rome as a superb 
patroness of the 
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HILLY LANDSCAPE WITH WATERFALL. BY JACOB 
VAN RUYSDAEL (c. 1625-1682) 



greeting of love and 
admiration, Ave 
Roma Immortalis, 
acquires new sig- 
nificance for us in 
such hours; we 
realize that civic 
artistry may well 
be civic immortal- 
ity. 

But in New 
York's art regions we 
have reality in place 
of illusion, most 
fortunately. The 
diversified range of 
the exhibits in Fifth 
Avenue can be, at 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS'. CAMPBELL 
BY SIR HENRY RALBURN 



most, barely sug- 
gested. Not only 
are the works of old 
masters and of 
modern painters 
shown, but all the 
other forms of art 
may be seen as well, 
since they are rep- 
resented here by 
fine examples of 
sculpture , painting , 
masterpieces of en- 
graving and etch- 
ing, important ex- 
amples in the field 
of ceramics, su- 
preme pieces of fur- 
niture by the world's 
master cabinet- 
makers, tapestries, 
rare book-bindings, 
exquisite jewels 
(some of them an- 
tique , others by mod- 
em Cellinis,) all 
worthy the connois- 
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PORTRAIT OF A BOY. 
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seur's attention. 
The art of the East 
as well as the art of 
the West is here to 
be found repre- 
sented and these 
treasures of the 
Orient give one a 
survey of the arts 
of Japan, China, 
of Tibet, India, 
Ceylon, Asia 
Minor, Persia and 
Turkey. Here, like- 
wise, veritable ex- 
amples of the an- 
cient art of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome 
are to be found. 
Every- art period in 
the world's history 
is represented more 
or less significantly 
and adequately in 
this avenue-mu- 
seum: and still 
there is ample pro- 
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MAN ON HORSEBACK. BY KITAO MASANOBU (1761-1816) 

vision for the display of works that are 
just at the beginning of their long 
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THE HAPPY MOTHER. BY ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD 

journey from the studio; in fact, many 
modern masterpieces have here been ex- 
hibited publicly for the first time. 

To the traveler, to one who is receiving 
impressions of "NeW York as of a place 
unfamiliar, and in some of its aspects 
problematic, the" relation which civic 
artistry sustains to civic, pre-eminence 
must be especially apparent. I assume 
that such a traveler is disposed especially 
to consider, not the past, but the future 
development of artistry wherever in 
American it may be warranted and sus- 
tained by material prosperity. Or, if 
he. does consider the not remote past, of 
our own era it is probably to remember 
the time when a single masterpiece, 
Millet's Angelus for instance, was ex- 
hibited (not gratuitously) throughout the 
smaller cities of America; and it may 
be his pleasure to realize that, an account 
of their much less diversified range, their 
necessarily restricted scope, traveling art 
exhibitions, useful though they certainly 
are in many respects, fail fully to convey 
one of the inspiring thoughts which New 
York's multiform art collections impart, 
fail to disclose the truth that is inherent 
in beauty ..... This it is : Through- 
out all works of art worthy of the name 
there runs a connective thread of aesthe- 
tic quality, which constitutes the relation- 
ship between all phases of art-expres- 
sion, a relationship which, ever existing 
though only in great art periods quite 
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fully recognized, is 
closely and causa- 
tively allied to social 
well-being in the 
highest human 
sense. 

The illustrations 
which accompany 
this article are from 
photographs of a 
few of the many 
masterpieces of art 
that are to be found 
in the public gal- 
leries that have 
made New York's 
notable Avenue 
famous the world 
over as. a Mecca for 
art-lovers. Not all 
the collections of 
the Avenue's gal- 
leries are here rep- 
resented by any means. The visitor will 
have an Aladdin's treasure-trove to dis- 
cover for himself; it needs but possession 
of the magic lamp of appreciation to bring 
to him a sense of the value to culture of the 
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Opportunity there 
given one through 
the public display 
of paintings and 
other art objects 
that lose, in the 
commercial aspect 
of their being of- 
fered for sale, no 
more of their artis- 
tic quality, no more 
of their aesthetic 
respectability than 
did the precious 
books which the 
Cumaen Sibyl of- 
fered to Tarquin . 
We are, I think, 
coming more and 
more to realize the 
boon which Art has 
granted us by bring- 
ing us into contact 
with permanent beauty; we are, I know, 
coming to appreciate all that it means to 
us to have this great art gallery of an 
avenue to feed our growing love for_^the 
things beautiful. 
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Translation from an Old Poet 



By Mary L. Nes 



If all our life is less than one small day 
In the eternal ; if our years must passj 
Out of our hands like shadows on the grass ; 
If all must perish with the flowers of May; — 
Canst thou believe, my prisoned spirit ?J|Say 
Not that this darkness brings thee joy, but rise 
Into the wide expanse of purer skies. 
Thou hast upon thy shoulders wings, away! 

Beyond is light to which thy faith aspires, 
Beyond, the rest that all the world desires, 
Beyond, all love, all gladness thou shalt feel. 
Beyond, my soul, when thou shalt mount above, 
Thou shalt behold and know the great Ideal 
Of Beauty that I learned on earth to love. 



